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Datroduces in 1939 Edition 
COMPTON PICTOGRAPHS 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED BY 
INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION 


ERE, at last, is a scientific “Di - 

ture language” that visualizes 
the essential ideas of the modern 
social studies! 

The Compton pictographs—created 
by Dr. Otto Neurath and his great 
organization at The Hague—are the 
result of 20 years of study and experi- 
ment with “eve learning.” 

They have an almost magic intflu- 


ence. They bring abstract principles 


to life. They give young students a 


clear grasp of social relationships, 
often difficult to explain. 

Experts on the needs of American 
students worked with Dr. Neurath in 
preparing each of the 43 Compton 


pictographs. No description can give 


DR. OTTO NEURATH 
FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


DR. OTTO NEURATH 


a clear idea of their svmbolism. 


pattern, and beauty of coloring. A reprint of an article illustrated with 


these Compton pictographs will be sent upon request. 


COMPTON LEADERSHIP IN VISUAL EDUCATION 
ONCE MORE TAKES A GREAT FORWARD STRIDE! 
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The Mother Irene Gill Memorial Library 
of the College of New Rochelle 


By ANNE M. Cert, Librarian 


The College of New Rochelle has re- 
cently completed the erection of a $400,- 
000 library building, the Mother Irene 
Gill Memorial Library, named in honor 
of the foundress of the college. The 
architects, Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, of New York city, acclaim it as the 
“last word in library planning.” To 
create a proper background for books, 
simplicity in design and execution is the 
architectural theme of the building, rely- 
ing on form, color, proportion, and ma- 
terials to bring about the desired effect. 
Described as “simplified Tudor” by the 
architects, the library harmonizes with the 
existing buildings on the campus, which 
are essentially Tudor Gothic. 

The building, consisting of four wings 
of varying height, projecting from a cen- 
tral tower, covers an area of 208 feet long 
by 145 feet deep, has a volume capacity 
of 108,000 volumes and a seating capacity 
of 302. The exterior, except for the In- 
diana limestone trim, is surfaced with 
relatively small units of native West- 
chester granite rubble, grey with orange 
and yellow tints. 


The entrance portal, at the base of the 
tower, is reached across a raised blue flag- 
stone terrace fronted by a stone balus- 
trade. Above the doorway is a limestone 
panel bearing the name of the library and 
a block on which is to be sculptured in 
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high relief the figue of Saint Angela 
Merici, foundress of the Ursuline Order, 
instructing a young girl. This is to be 
done by Janet de Coux, one of the leading 
sculptresses of the day. At the top of 
the central tower, facing south and east, is 
a Seth Thomas pendulum motivated 
clock, nine feet in diameter. 

Projected from the front of the left or 
west wing of the building is a broad bay 
window two stories high, of leaded glass 
and a wide lead spandrel. The spandrel 
bears an inscription from the Philobiblon 
of the fourteenth century bishop and 
booklover, Richard de Bury, reading, 
“All the glory of the world would be 
buried in oblivion, unless God had pro- 
vided mortals the remedy of books.” Be- 
low the inscription is the seal of the col- 
lege in embossed lead work. 

The entrance lobby on the ground floor, 
reached through a glass and metal screen 
vestibule, leads to a monumental staircase 
on the right ascending to the main floor. 
The lobby, lighted by specially designed 
wall brackets, has grey rose walls, white 
ceiling, and terrazzo flooring made of yel- 
low Verona and Belgium black chips. 
Two bulletin boards with sliding glass 
doors and a built-in, glass-enclosed display 
case with removable glass shelves and 
concealed lights are the main features of 
the room. 
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Control desk in Main Lobby, showing recesses built in the wall for the card catalog and 


display purposes. 


Passing directly through the entrance 
lobby, a visitor descends four steps into 
a hall whose only decorations are two 
genuine Della Robbia plaques. A com- 
pletely automatic Otis elevator, serving 
all floors of the tower, is accessible from 
this hall. To the right, in the south wing 
of the building, are housed the exhibition 
room and a lecture hall. The exhibition 
room, furnished with museum cases, is 
lined with plywood, facilitating the hang- 
ing of display material, and is then cov- 
ered with a newly-developed fibre mat- 
ting in ivory. The lecture hall, seating 
264, has a raised platform and a specially 
designed blackboard concealed by remov- 
able wood paneling. To the left in the 
north wing are six classrooms and de- 
partmental offices. These classrooms will 
eventually be incorporated into the li- 


Miss Anne M. Cieri, librarian, is stamping a book for a student. 


brary as expansion requires, though at 
present they are entirely cut of from the 
library proper and are reached by a sep- 
arate outside entrance. The east wing of 
the ground floor consists of a two-tier 
stack space seventy-three feet long by 
thirty-six feet wide, which will hold steel 
stacks with a volume capacity of 59,000, 
and twelve individual study carrells. 
The main floor reached by the monu- 
mental staircase is given over almost en- 
tirely to reading and reference rooms. In 
central position is the main lobby, forty- 
five feet square, with the main charging 
desk so placed that it controls the main 
reading room, the reserve book and peri 
odical room, the reference room, and the 
bibliography room, all of which open 
from the central lobby. Recesses are here 
built into the walls for the card catalog 
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and for display purposes. The floor, with 
a black slate base, is formed of alternating 
strips of short red and long brown rubber 
tile; the walls are painted a rose-grey 
color; and the ceiling is made of straw- 
color acoustic plaster. 

To the right of the lobby, the main 
reading room, eighty-six feet long and 
fifty feet wide, has a shallow segmental 
vault ceiling of acoustic plaster. Four bay 
windows, equipped with venetian blinds, 
along each side of the room, furnish am- 
ple light for the alcoves formed by up- 
right book stacks. 

Though not yet completed, the main 
architectural feature of the reading room 
is the Alumnae Memorial Window de- 
signed by Sigrid Smith and executed by 
Maurice Heaton. This window, twenty 
feet wide and sixteen feet high, costing 
approximately $3,500 to erect, is designed 
to present an inspirational focal point at 
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the south end of the room and to per- 
petuate in a fitting memorial the names 
of members and parents of members of 
the college Alumnae Association. 

The theme of the window, which is 
the transmission of knowledge down 
through the ages, is depicted symbolically 
by leading figures in the realm of religion 
and the arts. These, in heavy line draw- 
ings are to be burned into a transparent 
glass in a purplish brown color. The re- 
veals of the 180 rectangular sections in 
the six large panels will be painted a deep, 
rich red, on which the names of the sub- 
scribers will be placed. The seven 
selected figures transmitting the torch of 
knowledge, namely Aristotle, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ursula, St. 
Angela, a college girl of today and a 
younger girl, are to be arranged in order 
from the top right to the lower left and 
then to the center bottom of the window. 
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The dove, symbolizing the Holy Spirit, 
the source of all knowledge, is centered 
at the top of the window, and the re- 
maining figures are connected by floating 
lines suggestive of clouds and the heavens. 
The window will be draped in the soft 
folds of a specially designed terra cot. 
material. 

At the left of the main lobby, occupy- 
ing the north wing, is the periodical ar. { 
reserve book room, seventy feet long by 
forty-nine wide. The treatment is similar 
to that of the main reading room except 
that the ceiling here is not vaulted. 

The west or front wing of the building 
houses the reference room and the Alum- 
nae Room. The reference room, with a 
volume capacity of 4,500, is thirty-seven 
feet long by thirty feet wide and has wide, 
built-in wall shelving, atlas cases, and 
pamphlet and picture files. 


so 


The Alurinae Room, twenty-six feet by 
forty feet, is the browsing room of the li- 
brary, with its deep upholstered chairs, 
reading lamps, occasional tables, figured 
window drapes, and wood-burning fire- 
place of St. Genevieve Golden Vein Mar- 
ble. The large bay window of leaded 
glass panes occupies most of the west 
wall, and shelves, closets, and a built-in 
illumined display case, all painted a 
French grey, line the other walls. 

The librarian’s office and staff room, 
both lined with shelves and cupboards of 
white oak, and a bibliography room, are 
housed in the east wing of the library, 
directly over the stack room and com 
nected with it by a staircase and hand- 
propelled book-lift. 

Completing the building on the second 
floor, are the departmenal offices, debat- 
ers’ room, map room, conference room, 
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The Mother Irene Gill Memorial Library 


and rare book vault equipped with humi- 
distat control. The third floor, in the 
tower of the building, houses the men’s 
and women’s faculty lounges and a 
kitchenette. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
building is the synthetic daylight lighting 
system, said to be one of the first intalla- 
tions of its kind in a library. A thorough 
investigation was made by the architects 
of all commercial types of lighting: indi- 
rect, semi-direct, and wholly direct light- 
ing; hanging fixtures, artificial sky-lights, 
table lamps, and indirect urn fixtures 
mounted on book-cases. The best ap- 
pearance of the rooms, the improved fa- 
cility of reading black on white and small 
print, the high comparative illumination 
intensity, and the even distribution of 
light, eliminating glare and shadow, was 
found to be best afforded by the most 
recent development of a combination of 
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Mercury Vapor tubes and standard Maz- 
da lamps in a practically indirect fixture. 
The blue of the Mercury Vapor tubes 
compensates for the excessive yellow of 
the Mazda lamp, thus creating a light 
that mingles perfectly with daylight. The 
specially designed fixture is an inverted 
two-piece aluminum bowl, in a gold 
anodic finish, with a 1,000-watt Mazda 
lamp and a 450-watt Mercury Vapor tube 
bent to a ring form in it. The intensities 
selected were in accordance with those 
of the New American Recommended 
Practice approved by the American 
Standards Association. The Mercury- 
Mazda combination lights are used ex- 
clusively throughout the reading rooms 
on the main floor. The offices, class- 
rooms, conference room, lecture hall, and 
exhibition room are equipped with a 
semi-indirect fixture with glass bowls pro- 
viding a high intensity of diffused light. 


A browsing corner of the Periodical and Reserve Book Room 
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The latest mechanical conveniences 
are provided for in the library. Humidi- 
fiers maintaining a proper degree of mois- 
ture in the air for the preservation of 
books, located in the two main reading 
rooms, stack room, and the rare book 
vault, are automatically controlled. In 
connection with the humidistats, there is 
an additional automatic control in the 
form of a windowstat located at a win- 
dow in each of the rooms. The purpose 
of the windowstat is to throw off the 
humidifier when the outside temperature 
as related to that in the room is such as 
would cause condensation on the window 
panes. 


The building is heated by a two-pipe, 
low pressure heating system, with con- 
densate returned to the boiler by a boiler 
return trap. The temperature control 
system regulating the automatic oil burn- 
ing system consists of a thermostat in the 


periodical and reserve book room, and 
an electrical time switch which controls 
the burner operation for day and night, 


week-ends and holidays. The burner is 
always ready for operation when the 
aquastat calls for maintaining the boiler 
water at 180 degrees. 


The mechanical conveniences of the 
building also include a complete inde- 
pendent inter-house telephone system, 
centrally-controlled electric clocks in 
nearly every room, a complete house fire 
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alarm system, including call boxes on 
each floor directly connected with the 
New Rochelle fire station, an independ. 
ent buzzer system for the classrooms, 
activated by a schedule automatic time 
clock, and a manually controlled buzzer 
to signal dismissal time in the library. 

Other general features of the library 
follow. The floors of the entire main 
floor are cork, with the exception of the 
lobby, which is rubber tile. The corridors 
and halls are all made of terrazzo and 
the remainder of the building has a floor- 
ing of egg-plant linoleum with an oak 
base. Acoustical plaster is used in the 
ceilings of the main floor, throughout the 
corridors, stair halls, and the conference 
room on the second floor. All built-in 
wood equipment, such as book-cases and 
woodwork, except in the Alumnae Room, 
is white oak, which has been given a na- 
tural light finish. The doors throughout 
the building are painted a deep brick 
color with a rose tinge. 

Every item of library furniture used in 
the old library was incorporated into the 
new building and the additional equip- 
ment bought was supplied by the Library 
Bureau Division of Remington Rand & 
Co. 

The architects for the building were 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley, and Smith, of 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
the builders were M. Bartnett and Sons, 
of New Rochelle, New York. 
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The Cardinal Hayes Library 


of Manhattan College 


By ANN C. Fox 


April 26, 1938, marked the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the chartering of Manhat- 
tan College in the city of New York. Half 
a week was given over to a program of 
ceremonies in keeping with so memorable 
an occasion. Honorary degrees were 
conferred on a number of distinguished 
persons, among them Dr. Alexis Carrel 
and Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., the 
first woman to be awarded an honorary 
degree by Manhattan College. 


The crowning feature of the program 
was the dedication of the new Cardinal 
Hayes Library by His Eminence, the late 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, who was thus 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation from the Christian Brothers’ 
College. The library had just been built 
by the alumni of the college to commem- 
orate the diamond jubilee of their Alma 
Mater. 


The architecture of the Cardinal Hayes 
Library is quite in harmony with the dig- 
nity of the anniversary on which it was 
dedicated and with the design of the 
other campus buildings. Of Georgian 
Colonial design, brick with limestone trim, 
its hospitable main entrance is flanked 
by four two-story classical columns of 
This impressive porticoed 
front is three stories in height and faces 
the quadrangle of the college campus. 


limestone. 


The library is erected on a hill that slopes 
at an angle approximating 45 degrees. 
The rear of the building, therefore, rises 
five stories above street level. This part 
of the structure, overlooking Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway and Van Cortlandt Park, 
is entirely given over to stack levels. 


The main entrance of the Cardinal 
Hayes Library opens into a spacious, lofty 
rotunda that houses the green marble de- 
livery desk. On either side of the ro- 
tunda spreads a two-story reading room 
wing flooded all day with natural light. 
The semi-indirect lighting that outlines 
the perimeter of the ceiling was installed 
by Charles F. Zweifel & Co., of New York 
city. Each of these twin reading rooms 
seats approximately 175 students. Here 
polished cork insures both beauty and 
quiet of flooring. 


Behind the delivery desk is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the stacks. The cata- 
logue, set up to the left of the desk, was 
designed in walnut finish by Globe-Wer- 
necke. To the left of the pillared main 
entrance is the browsing room, panelled 
in knotty pine. To the right is the li- 
brarian’s office, with its adjoining catalog- 
ing room. The office suite, like the ro- 
tunda and the first floor, is laid with 
terrazzo flooring. 
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It is around the graceful railing of the 
rotunda that the second floor is built. 
Here space is allocated to seminar rooms, 
a lavatory, and special book collections. 
One of the most interesting of the latter 
is the treasury of rare books and _ in- 
cunabula located in a middle room facing 
the campus. 


Less academic, but warmly hospitable 
in feeling is the first floor of the library. 
Below campus level as one enters from 
the front, this floor opens pleasantly on a 
sloping expanse of woods. It is on this 
floor that the graduate of Manhattan Col- 
lege comes into his own, for here the 
Alumni Room is situated. A graciously 
proportioned rectangle, this room is truly 
colonial in design and appointment. It 
is at once spacious and intimate. A 


roomy fireplace, knotty pine walls, pegged 
flooring planks, simple colonial lamps and 
substantial furniture make 
this the ideal rendezvous for the old grad 


comfortable 


and his younger confreres. B. Altman & 
Co. are responsible for the soft-toned 
décor of this room. 

At the opposite end of the first floor 
slopes an intimate little auditorium seat- 
ing one hundred people. Delightfully 
sunny by day, it serves in the evening as 
headquarters for small meetings or pro 
vides a stage for one-act plays and a 
screen for motion pictures. Between the 
little auditorium and the Alumni Room 
—a reception room for both—lies a broad 
foyer with ample lavatory and checking 
facilities. In this convenient foyer re 
freshments are served for all social func- 
tions held in the Cardinal Hayes Library. 
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The stack rooms, rising, as we have 
said, the full five stories of the rear of the 
library, have a capacity of 500,000 vol- 
umes. The stack levels are low enough 
to accommodate the reach of a person of 
average stature and the floors of the fin- 
ished levels are covered with rubber til- 
ing. Full length windows provide stacks, 
students and workers with a plenitude 
of light and air. As the library develops, 
it is planned to furnish stack carrels for 
the use of students and faculty. 

And the cost of the Cardinal Hayes 


Library? The construction and equip- 
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ment is estimated at $450,000. O’Connor 
and Delaney are the architects and Frank 
O’Hare the engineering contractor, to 
whom credit is due for this fine memorial 
to a Cardinal alumnus of Manhattan 
College. Theirs was the privilege of rear- 
ing into visible form the decade-old 


dream of a generous alumni body. Theirs 
was the privilege,too, of providing a final 
hour of pride and loyal happiness for a 
Manhattan alumnus of half a century ago 
who lived just long enough to give a 
Cardinal’s blessing to the Manhattan Col- 
lege Library that bears his name. 
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The Pellissier Library 
of Marymount College 


By MADAME MARIE JOSEPH 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Stephen J. Donahue, D. D., Administra- 
tor of the Archdiocese of New York, as- 
sisted by Right Reverend Monsignor 
Michael J. Lavelle, P.A., V.G., Rector 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York city, 
and Rev. Dr. Gustave Dumas, S. J., Dean 
of the Graduate School, Fordham Uni- 
versity, officiated at the double ceremony 
of the blessing and formal opening of the 
new Pellissier Library and the traditional 
observance of Founder’s Day at Mary- 
mount College on December 8, 1938. 

The undergraduates welcomed Bishop 
Donahue in the rotunda of Butler Hall. 
After presenting a program of college 
songs, they marched in procession, form- 
ing a guard of honor on the terrace and 
the pathway between Butler Hall and 
the new library. Trustees of the College, 
faculty, alumnae and guests greeted His 
Excellency and joined the academic pro- 
cession, which proceeded to the library. 
At the entrance to the library, Mr. Arthur 
Ware, architect, presented a golden key 
to His Excellency, who in turn passed it 
on to the President of the College. Dur- 
ing the blessing ceremonies, selected Latin 
and English hymns were sung by the en- 
tire student body. Members of the Stu- 
dents’ Library Committee conducted 
guests through the building, where they 
viewed an exhibition of Marymount liter- 
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ature, dedicatory poems, manuscripts and 
college records on display in the Main 
Reading Room. 

The ceremonies were concluded with 
an address by His Excellency, followed by 
Solemn Benediction in the Butler Me- 
morial Chapel. 

The new building, designed by F. B. 
and A. Ware, of New York City, is 
French Louis XVI architecture, conform- 
ing with the style used in the Science 
Building and Butler Hall, and completes 
the third unit of the building program 
started in 1933. The plan was an inter- 
esting study, since this building had to 
conform with an eccentric ground topog- 
raphy and its architectural treatment and 
lines had to tie in with Butler Hall and 
the Science Building. After considerable 
study a T-shaped plan was found to be 
a perfect solution, insuring views of the 
Hudson, Tarrytown Lakes and the sur- 
rounding Westchester hills. The exterior 
of the building, like the other two units, 
is of rubbed Indiana limestone and a 
variegated soft cream brick. 

One enters the building through a 
handsome projecting vestibule on the axis 
of the south elevation. On the left of the 
entrance hall is located a liberal main 
stairs and on the right a reception room 
for the use of visitors. The entrance hall 
gives access to the lobby, where the cir- 
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The Pellissier Library 


Main Reading Room 


culation desk and the catalogue are lo- 
cated. Of special interest are the paint- 
ings and tapestries recently presented to 
the library by Right Reverend Monsignor 
George J. Waring, Vicar General of Army 
and Navy Chaplains, of New York City, 
which adorn the walls. A fourteenth 
century Florentine triptych, representing 
the Madonna and Child, surrounded by 
saints and apostles in adoration, hangs on 
the west wall of the lobby. Mounted on 
hand wrought iron, this magnificent 
painting depicts the master craftsmanship 
of the period. Tapestries representing the 
French and Spanish renaissance, flank the 
main entrance. Two bronze statues, Jaco- 
bean chairs and exhibition cases, complete 
the furnishings. 

To the right of the lobby are the Ref- 
erence Room and the librarian’s office. 
The West Room, on the right, furnished 


in a more informal fashion, overlooks the 
“lordly Hudson.” A Saviour painting 
with a rare carved frame of Gothic de- 
sign, attributed to an early fifteenth cen- 
tury school, hangs in a niche of the East 
Room. A painting of Révérende Mére 
Marie Saint Jean Cure-Pellissier, Found- 
ress of the Religious of the Sacred Heart 


of Mary, in whose honor the library is 


named, and the following prayer, done on 
parchment with Celtic decorations and 
framed in gold, hang in the West Room: 


O God, the Master of knowledge, 
graciously pour Thy blessing on this li- 
brary, that it may remain safe from 
fire and other perils, and duly grow 
from day to day and that those who 
frequent it either as custodians or read- 
ers, may progress both in knowledge of 
things divine and human and in Thy 
love, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The main Reading Room, which ad- 
joins the lobby, is arranged in alcoves, 
leaving a very large aisle in the center, 
and insuring ideal conditions for study 
and free access to all the books. All the 
rooms are lighted by large windows. The 
light green art plaster of the walls har- 
monizes with the two-toned green lino- 
leum. Modern semi-direct and indirect 
lighting has been adopted. 


From the main library stairs lead to a 
large well-lighted Periodical Room on the 
first floor. The stacks used here, as well 
as other equipment, were furnished by 
the General Fireproofing Company of 
New York City. Individual study desks 
are a special feature of this room. A 
large librarian’s workroom, providing fa- 
cilities for cataloging, repairing and bind- 
ing, as well as space for additional 
stacks, adjoins. In addition an attractive 
students’ lounge, which is used as a 


Browsing Room, Seminar Rooms and an 
Alumnae Room, which contains “Mary- 
mountana,” are located on this floor. 


The most efficient technical details 
have been employed in the planning of 
the Pellissier Library. All the partitions 
between rooms are of cinder block and 
all outside wall furring is of similar ma- 
terial. The sound insulation installed 
has proved successful. A complete dual 
automatic system of temperature control 
is in use. Careful study was given to the 
planning and construction of the library, 
as well as serious consideration of artistic 
and homelike features which will ever 
encourage Marymount students in their 
quest for “knowledge of things both di- 
vine and human.” 
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FRiEDSAM LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 
The March 7, 1939, issue of the St. 


Bona Venture is completely devoted to 
celebrating the first anniversary of the 
dedication of the Friedsam Memorial Li- 
brary. Through pictures and articles it 
describes the erection of the building, 
progress made during the past year, gifts 
received, and comments of some of the 


60,000 visitors. 


St. Louts UNrr. 

The St. Louis Unit had an exception- 
ally fine meeting at Belleville, Illinois, on 
February 22, with 101 persons in at- 
tendance. Among the papers were 
the following: “What Can Our Librar- 
ies Do Toward Directing the Reading 
and Study of Contemporary Literature 
(since 1900)?”, by Sister Helen Marie; 
“Literature for Catholic Elementary 
Schools,” by Miss Norma Weis; “Litera- 
ture for Secondary Schools,” by Miss 
Marie E. Doyle; “Literature for the Cath- 
olic College,” by Sister St. Luke, C.S. ]. 
We hope to have the full report in the 
May issue. 


N.C. E. A. Lisrary List. 

Catholic Books for college libraries is 
the title of the March number of the 
College Newsletter of the Midwest Re 
gional Unit, N.C.E.A. This four-page 
number is devoted to an annotated list of 
approximately 400 books in Education 
and Religion. For each title is given the 
author’s full name, title, publisher, date, 
price, pagination, and L. C. card number. 
We welcome this initial list and hope 
that the complete edition will be made 
available as soon as possible. 


Editorial Page 


WE TOO ARE THE PEOPLE 


In February, 1938, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education submitted to the 
President its Report! on the status of edu- 
cation in the United States, in which 
were incorporated detailed recommenda- 
tions designed to equalize educational op- 
portunity by granting financial aid to the 
various States. In the _ introductory 
chapter, the Report states: 

Among the major social objectives 
of the immediate future, special em- 
phasis should be placed upon the pro- 
vision of improved educational services 
for all children. The American people 
are committed to the principle that all 
of the children of this country, regard- 
less of economic status, race, or place 
or residence, are entitled to an equit- 
able opportunity to obtain a suitable 
education, so far as it can be provided 
in the public schools. The principle 
has never been fully realized in practice. 

There is now no reason why it cannot 

be, and it is time that it should be.’””* 


Although this statement appears all-in- 
clusive, an in-between-the lines reveals 
that the “improved educational service” 
about to be proffered the children of the 
country is to be made available to only 
nine-tenths of “all children,” namely, 
those attending the public elementary and 
secondary schools, and very cautiously ex- 
cluded is the remaining one-tenth enrolled 
in private schools, five-sixths of which are 


1. Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Com- 
mittee, February, 1938. Washington, G. P. O., 1938. 
Pp. xi, 243. 


2. Ibid., p. 4. 


conducted under religious auspices. Of 
this minority almost two-thirds are Cath- 
olic schools. Reading further in the Re- 
port we find a single exception to this ex- 
clusion from Federal Aid for religious and 
other private schools: 


“Many of the services of public 
schools should be available to children 
regardless of whether they are enrolled 
in public schools for instruction. It is 
therefore recommended that such por- 
tions of the general aid as may be allo- 
cated in the joint plans to the purchase 
of reading materials, transportation, 
and scholarships, be made available so 
far as Federal legislation is concerned, 
for the benefit of pupils both in public 
and nonpublic schools. The Commit- 
tee also recommends that local public 
schools receiving Federal aid be author- 
ized to make local health and welfare 
services available to pupils in nonpublic 
schools. The conditions under which 
health and welfare services and aid for 
reading materials, transportation and 
scholarships may be made available for 
pupils in privately controlled schools 
should be determined by the States or 
by the local school jurisdictions receiv- 
ing the grants if the States so de- 
termine.” 

These recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were about to be crystallized into 
law, when on January 31, 1939, Mr. Lar- 
rabee, Chairman of the House Education 
Committee, introduced a bill entitled 
“Federal Aid to Education Act of 1939” 


(H.R. 3517) designed “to assist in equaliz- 


3. Ibid., p. 54. 
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ing educational opportunities, among and 
within the States, insofar as the grants- 
in-aid to the States herein authorized will 
permit, without Federal control over the 
educational policies of States and locali- 
ties.” In general, the grants will be made 
“for all types of current operating and 
maintenance expenses of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and their aux- 
iliary services,” for improved teacher 
preparation, for the construction of school 
buildings, and the administration of state 
departments of education, for the further- 
ing of adult education, the improving of 
rural library service, for cooperative edu- 
cational research, and for several miscel- 
laneous items. 

This bill is the successor to one intro- 
duced by Mr. Fletcher in April, 1939 
(H.R. 10340). Mr. Fletcher’s bill fol- 
lowed the Committee’s recommendations 
for scholarships, reading materials and 
transportation facilities for the benefit of 
any of the pupils in the State, and Mr. 
Larrabee’s bill also contains this conces- 
sion to students in private schools, in 
these words: 

“All funds expended under the pro- 
visions of this title shall be expended 
only through public agencies and under 
public control, as determined by the re- 
spective States: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit any State legislature, if it so 
desires and under such conditions as it 
may determine consistently with the 
constitution of such State, or the local 
school jurisdictions of any State under 
such conditions as the State legislature 
may determine, from making available 
to children legally in attendance at 
nonpublic schools services of 
health, welfare, books, reading mater- 
ials, or transportation of pupils that 
may be made available through expen- 
diture of Federal funds for children in 
attendance at public schools.’ 


22-3. 


4. H. R. 3517, p. 
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We note that in determining an index 
of the educational load of each State as 
a basis for the grants, all inhabitants five 
to nineteen years of age are counted, with 
no provision for subtracting the number 
of students in private schools. Evidently, 
when there is a question of taxation or 
additional subsidy to the public schools, 
there is no distinction made between 
“public” and “private.” 

Catholic schools, as Bishop Thomas E. 
Molloy of Brooklyn, points out in a pas- 
toral letter of February 6, 1939,5 are insti- 
tutions operated for the public service, 
and not for profit. Only the latter can 
be called “private” in the proper sense 
of the term. Doctor Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, 
in the January 20th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post,® touches the crux of the sit- 
uation when he states, “the real issue is 
whether we mean what we say when we 
talk about equality of opportunity.” We 
thank Doctor Hutchins for his champion- 
ship of the principle of real equality for 
all schools. 

Must our children be regimented into 
public schools? This may easily result if 
public schools are subsidized to the disad- 
vantage of private schools; if standards 
are raised and later applied to the schools 
which have not been favored with subsi- 
dies, thereby forcing the latter out of 
existence or at least dropping them from 
accredited lists—in either case a “slow 
starvation” process. 

Some Catholic groups will object to any 
Federal aid as foreshadowing control. We 
counter with the facts that many of our 
schools now receive aid from the N. Y. 

(Concluded on page 232) 


5. New York Times, February 11, 1939, p. 17. 
6. Hutchins, Roberte M. ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Children.” 
day Evening Post, January, 1939, p. 23, 76-79. 


Satur- 


Catholic Book Publishing 


in the United States 
(Concluded from February, 1939) 


By SisTER Mary STEPHANA CAVANAUGH, O.P. 


[These installments of Sister Mary Ste- 
phana’s thesis of the same title (Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1937) have been con- 
siderably abridged. The full MS. totals 
198 pages, including an excellent 58 page 
“List of Early Catholic Publishers of the 
United States and Their Publications for 
which Publishing Data could be found”. 
We recommend that students of this per- 
iod borrow the thesis for further details. ] 
New York Ciry. 

Catholic publishing began in New York 
in 1805, when a New Testament ap- 
peared under the imprint of D. Smith & 
B. Dornin. Bernard Dornin printed sev- 
eral other works in succeeding years but 
did not remain in New York very long. 
In 1813, Edward Gillespy issued the im- 
portant Catholic Question in America, 
by William Sampson, an account of the 
trial and the decision in the case of Rev- 
erend Anthony Kohlman, S. J., cited for 
contempt of court because he refused to 
give evidence in a matter which came to 
his knowledge only through the confes- 
sional. The decision favorable to Father 
Kohlman established a precedent which 
was embodied in the State constitution 
of New York and was copied in the con- 
stitutions of most of the other States. 

In 1817, one Matthew Field® pub- 


lished The Catholic Laity’s Directory 


43. Information concerning Matthew Field is from Finotti, 
Bibliographia Catholica Americana, p. 20-1. New York 
Catholic Publication House, 1872. 
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. with an Almanac for the year 1817. 
Field has been credited with being the 
first to conceive the idea of a Catholic di- 
rectory and his effort has been regarded 
by some as the ancestor of our present 
Official Catholic Directory. That an- 
cestor, however, could more logically be 
traced to the two-page Catalogus Sacer- 
dotum, appended to the Ordo for 1814, 
published by Dornin. Whether the idea 
came to Field independently or not, it 
originated with Dornin; Field amplified 
it considerably. 


John Kenedy,* the founder of the pres- 
ent firm of P. J. Kenedy and Sons, came 
to America in 1812, opened a printing, 
publishing, and bookselling establishment 
in Baltimore in 1826, and moved to New 
York in 1838. His imprints included a 
few volumes of biography, doctrine, and 
history. After his death in 1866, Patrick 
John Kenedy succeeded to the business. 
P. J. Kenedy removed the publishing busi- 
ness from Mott Street to Barclay Street 
where he soon erected a five-story build- 
ing. One of Kenedy’s best sellers was 
The Irish National Songster, which he 
compiled himself. Kenedy published the 
original Key of Heaven prayer book, a 
large number of catechisms, manuals of 
devotion, historical, ascetical and apolo- 
getical works, novels depicting Catholic 


> 


44. Catalogue of Kenedy publications, 1934, p. 2. 
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life, and school texts. Since 1912 the 
firm has published the Official Catholic 
Directory, which superseded the various 
Catholic directories issued by Myres, 
Lucas, and Murphy of Baltimore. In 
1895, in recognition of his services to the 
Church, P. J. Kenedy was awarded by 
Pope Leo XIII the honorary title, “Pub- 
lisher to the Holy Apostolic See”. After 
his death in 1906, Louis and Arthur 
Kenedy succeeded to the positions of 
president and vice-president of the firm 
and they are still actively in charge. 


John Doyle is another of the Irish im- 
migrants who made a contribution to 
American Catholic literature. We know 
little of his life before 1823 when he was 
in business in New York. Among the 
Doyle imprints were the first Catholic 
Bible published in New York City in 
1833, an edition of Turberville’s Abridg- 
ment of Christian Doctrine in the same 
year, and The Layman’s Ritual in 1834. 
In 1835 he projected the Catholic Periodi- 
cal Library in which he undertook to 
issue Outstanding Catholic works in week- 
ly numbers at a very low cost per issue. 
While it has been impossible to find out 
how far this plan was carried out, we 
learn from a periodical notice that it was 
at least begun: 

“We have lately received some pub- 
lications issued by John Doyle, No. 12 
Liberty Street, N. Y., amongst which 
we particularly notice the first five 
numbers of the Catholic Periodical Li- 
brary. These numbers contain the 
greater portion of Moore’s Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman in Search of Re- 
ligion, leaving only five pages of the 
Travels and the notes and illustrations 
to be supplied, and the entire cost is 
but forty cents. The covers in which 
the numbers are stitched are decorated 
on the title page with an excellent 
vignette, giving the portraits of four 
of the most learned and eloquent 
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Fathers of the Church, vis., S. S. Am- 
brose, Gregory the Great, Jerome and 
Augustine: and on the last page of 
the wrapper is the representation of 
another venerable group, vis., S. S. 
Francis of Sales, Ignatius of Loyola, 
Thomas of Aquin, and John of the 
Cross. The paper is good, the ink dark, 
and the type neat and distinct. We 
do warmly recommend to our readers 
to be careful in having themselves regu- 
larly supplied with this work.”* 
About 1850, Doyle sold his business and 
moved to California, where he died soon 
after. Although it is difficult to estimate 
his place as a Catholic publisher, it is 
certain that he was a powerful influence 
in his own day. 


Denis and James Sadlier,* partners in 
one of the most important Catholic pub- 
lishing houses in the United States, began 
their firm in 1837, getting out an edition 
of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, and a year 
later, a quarto Bible. Their business grew 
rapidly, and in 1860 they moved their 
quarters to Barclay Street and opened a 
branch in Montreal. Besides an extensive 
list of books, they were also the publishers 
of the Catholic paper, The New York 
Tablet, from June, 1857, to December, 
1881, and of the annual Sadlier’s Catholic 
Directory, 1864-1896. Upon the death 
of Denis Sadlier on February 4, 1885, 
Monsignor Quinn pronounced a eulogy 
that places the firm well: “There is 
hardly a Catholic book which does not 
bear the well-known imprint of the name 
which has become a household word 
through the length and breadth of the 
English speaking Catholic world.” 


Edward Dunigan, of whom we have 


few biographical details, came into promi- 

45. United States Catholic Miscellany, 15:214. 1836. 

46. Information concerning the Sadliers is from the Dic- 
tionary of American biography 16:283-4. 1935. 


gan, “He was a man of singular taste and 
judgment and issued the Ursuline Man- 
ual and Flowers of Piety with an elegance 
of typography, illustration and binding 
that far surpass anything yet offered to 
the Catholic public. . . He deserves note 
as the first to encourage Catholic authors 
in this country, issuing fewer reprints and 
more American books than any previous 
house.”*’ This rather sweeping encomium, 
placing Dunigan as the first to encourage 
American authors, is not entirely true. 
If he published more Catholic works by 
American authors than either Donahoe 
of Boston or Sadlier of New York (which 
is unproved), he reaped from the sowing 
of all past Catholic publishers back to 
Carey of Philadelphia. They all encour- 
aged native talent, and reprinted, in pro- 
portion to their respective output, no 
greater number of European works than 
did the general publishers of the day. 


About 1840 several other Catholic pub- 
lishers issued a few works in New York 
but we know little of the men them- 
selves. The Devout Christian’s Vade 
Mecum (1840), Thomas 4 Kempis’ Little 
Garden of Roses and Valley of Lilies 
(1844), Butler’s Life of St. Teresa and 
the Youth’s Director, or, Familiar In- 
structions for Young People (before 
1846), and Rutter’s Life, Doctrine, and 
Sufferings of Our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, were among the 
other publications of the 1840's. Un- 
doubtedly, names have been omitted from 
this list. Many of the most typical Cath- 
olic publications were of the sort that 
would be worn out with use. 


47. Bayley, J. R. A brief sketch of the history of the 
Catholic Church on the Island of New York, p. 218. 
New York, Dunigan, 1853. 
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CATHOLIC PUBLISHING WEST OF THE 
APPALACHIANS 
I. Michigan 

Although McMurtrie*® has offered con- 
clusive evidence that Father Gabriel Rich- 
ard, the French Sulpician, did not oper- 
ate the first press in Michigan, yet the 
distinction of having initiated book and 
newspaper publishing in Michigan has 
been universally awarded to Father Rich- 
ard. So lightly did he regard fame that 
his name never appeared on a single im- 
print of the works issued from his press. 
Contemporary documents and newspaper 
comment during his lifetime, but par- 
ticularly at the time of his death, have 
testified that the press was his and that 
he was regarded as the owner. 

Born into a middle class French family 
in 1767, Gabriel Richard joined the Sulpi- 
cian order and was ordained in 1791. 
The following year he was sent to the 
United States, assigned to the mission at 
Kaskaskia, and, after six years, appointed 
pastor of St. Anne’s in Detroit, a position 
he held for the remaining thirty-four 
years of his life. After several years of 
work in the education of the children 
and young people of his huge parish, 
Father Richard, in 1809, petitioned the 
authorities of Michigan to establish an 
institution of higher learning, which was 
finally incorporated in 1817 as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with Father Richard 
as one of the founders and its vice-presi- 
dent. 

In 1808, while in the East to obtain fed- 
eral aid for his institutions, someone gave 
him a small printing press and a quantity 
of type so that he was ready to operate 
by August, 1809. Before the War of 1812 


48. McMurtrie, D. C. Early printing in Michigan, with a 
bibliography of the issues of the Michigan press, 1796- 
1850, p. 17-24. Chicago, John Calhoun Club, 1931. 
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had brought the printing to an end, 
Father Richard had published one issue 
of the Michigan Essay, or Impartial Ob- 
server, a child’s spelling book, several de- 
votional works, an anthology selected 
from the French poets, and the laws of 
Michigan. After the war he was elected 
territorial delegate to the United States 
Congress, the first and only Catholic 
priest to serve in such a capacity. This 
great and good man died, as he had lived 
in the service of his flock, a victim of 
cholera. It would scarcely be possible to 
rate too highly the achievements of 
Father Richard in the field of religion and 
education. His influence in the field of 
printing was very great during his life. 
Perhaps the greatest compliment that has 
been paid the works he compiled, or 
edited, and saw through the press, was 
the fact that they were so thoroughly 
read and studied that in many instances, 


only a single copy, tattered and worn, has 


survived. Richard’s press and_ schools 
prepared a public for the later outpour- 
ings of the printing presses of Michigan. 
A check of Michigan imprints to 1850 
has revealed only three of Catholic au- 
thorship which were not published by 
Richard. 
Il. Kentucky 

The earliest Catholic imprint located 
was printed by F. Peniston in Bardstown 
in 1805 and was entitled The Real Prin- 
ciples of Roman Catholics, by the Rev- 
erend Stephen Badin. The first perma- 
nent venture seems to be the firm of 
Webb & Levering, founded by Benedict 
J. Webb, a native Kentuckian. Mr. Webb 
received his practical training in printing 
and publishing on the Louisville Journal 
where, as foreman of the job department, 
he soon became a master of typographical 
art. Later he was proprietor of The Cath- 
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olic Advocate, begun in Bardstown in 
1835, and published in Louisville for sev- 
eral years. In 1850 it was consolidated 
with the Catholic Telegraph of Cincin- 
nati, which was founded in 1831, and has 
continued to the present day. It is the 
oldest Catholic periodical in the United 
States. Several other publications of 
Webb and his brother were Sketches of 
the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky, 
by the Reverend Martin J. Spalding (later 
Archbishop of Baltimore), The True 
Church Indicated to the Inquirer, by the 
Reverend John McGill, and The Catholic 
Question in Politics, a series of letters 
written by Webb himself, addressed to 
George D. Prentice, Catholic-baiting edi- 
tor of the Louisville Journal during the 
Know Nothing agitation in Kentucky. Be- 
sides acting as the publisher of a Catholic 
newspaper and of Catholic books and 
operating a Catholic bookstore, Webb 
was also the author of two works, The 
Catholic Question in Politics and The 
Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky, 
published in Louisville in 1884. By gather- 
ing historical materials which might other- 
wise have been lost, Webb rendered valu- 
able service to the Church and left a 
memorial of a stirring period in the his- 
tory of the youthful Church in Kentucky. 
III. Ohio and Illinois 

Although a Catholic missionary chapel 
existed on the site of the present San- 
dusky, Ohio, as early as 1751, our first 
record of printed publications begins with 
The Catholic Telegraph in 1831 and Der 
Wahrheit’s Freund in 1837. It is highly 
probable that both of these papers may 
have printed, in English and German, 
catechisms for the children, but no evi- 
dence has been found that they did and 
it may have been cheaper to import such 
titles from Philadelphia. A few Catholic 
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imprints were published by general pub- 
lishers at this time, most often outside the 
diocese. 

In Chicago only one Catholic imprint 
dated before 1850 has been located. It 
was given the rather unusual title, The 
Rosarist’s Companion, or, Manual of De- 
vout Exercises and bore the imprint, Chi- 
cago: Printed for the Proprietor. And 
sold by Charles McConnell . . . 1845. 
Nothing is known of the bookseller. It 
was not until 1852 that the first Catholic 
paper in Illinois, The Western Tablet, 
was founded by Daniel O’Hara. 


CONCLUSION 

The book lists of our Catholic pub- 
lishers have been shown to have had a 
rather diversified content. The pub- 
lishers, although each possessed a definite 
personality and individuality, seemed, as 
far as their principles were concerned, to 
have been cast in very much the same 
mould. The outstanding men discussed 
in this study, Thomas Lloyd, Mathew 
Carey, Bernard Dornin, and Eugene 
Cummiskey of Philadelphia; Fielding 
Lucas and John Murphy of Baltimore; 
Patrick Donahoe of Boston; P. J. Kenedy 
and Denis Sadlier of New York, were all 
deeply attached to the Catholic faith; 
all served the Church by their publica- 
tions during their lives; most of them re- 
membered her charities in their wills. 

This group of publishers left us the 
richer by American editions of the Bible, 
the Missal, the Roman Ritual, by prayer 
books and books of devotion, by reprint- 
ing such familiar and universally beloved 
religious classics as the Imitation of 
Christ, The Spiritual Combat, Francis de 
Sales’ Introduction to a Devout Life, 
Challoner’s Garden of the Soul, Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints and Baudran’s Eleva- 


tion of the Soul to God, to mention only 
a few. When priests were few, and 
Catholic schools almost unknown, they 
kept the faith alive in frontier settlements, 
inspired the building of churches and 
schools, led boys to aspire to the sanctu- 
ary, young women to devote their lives 
to Catholic education. The majestic 
cathedrals and the complete and beau- 
tiful ritual of our ceremonies would have 
been impossible without them. It is 
hoped that this study may do some slight, 
though tardy, justice to these great and 
good men who, amidst so many difficul- 
ties, labored so earnestly and success- 
fully in the cause of the Catholic faith. 


This thesis represents a furrow turned 
in a practically virgin field. To ardent 
Catholic bibliophiles there is offered the 
opportunity to solve many varied and 
tempting problems. A combination Cath- 
olic Evans and Sabin remains a desidera- 
tum to be supplied only by one with 
ample leisure and money. The publish- 
ing of the circumscribed and limited titles 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies: austere devotional and contro- 
versial works could profitably be com- 
pared with the releasing of the diversified 
and numerous titles of today, ranging 
from theology and philosophy to fiction 
and detective stories. A study of the 
growth of a native Catholic literature 
springing from an earlier imported Euro- 
pean literature promises significant re- 
sults. In the field of children’s literature, 
if sufficient titles remain undestroyed by 
their young readers, an interesting study 
might be made of the archaic charms of 
the books read by the Catholic contem- 
poraries of the small student (of the later 
editions) of the New England Primer. 
The great firms of Benziger and Herder 
are worthy of individual treatises. The 
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new spirit in Catholic publishing, mili- 
tantly Catholic but universally charitable, 
best exemplified by Bruce of Milwaukee 
and Sheed & Ward of New York, awaits 
description and analysis. Studies of 
American Catholic publications in the 
various foreign languages would repay 
the serious student. Many fascinating 
paths remain to be explored in the field 
of Catholic bibliography. 


WE TOO ARE THE PEOPLE 
(Concluded from page 226) 


A.; in some States, namely, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, New York, Massachusetts, lowa, 
Kansas, and New Hampshire, free trans- 
portation facilities are granted students in 
private schools. In New Mexico and 
Louisiana, all children are entitled to free 
text books. Hospitals and other charitable 
institutions receive direct aid from States 
without submitting to regulations besides 
the necessary audits. Therefore, we can- 
not see immediate harm in a Federal 
grant which would provide books and 
periodicals for school libraries or a sub- 
sidy to our library schools so that Catho- 
lic elementary and high school children 
will receive adequate service. Of course, 
we are not asking merely for grants to 
libraries but rather for all private “non- 
profit” schools. When taxes are collect- 
ed, our names are. on the rolls; when 
grants are distributed, “we too are the 
people.” 
PosITIONS 
A graduate of a state teachers’ college, 
with a double major in library science 
and English, desires a position in a Catho- 
lic high school or college. References. 


(C.1.) 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE 
CARDINAL Hayes LIBRARY. 
The Friends of the Cardinal Hayes Li- 


brary of Manhattan College met for the 
first time on February 17th in the Alumni 
Room of the library. The guest of the 
evening was Maisie Ward, vice-president 
of Sheed and Ward, who spoke on “The 
Adventures of a Modern Publisher.” 

Manhattan College is, as far as is 
known, the first Catholic college for men 
to join the Friends of the Library move- 
ment. The new society has no constitu- 
tion, dues or fixed schedule of meetings. 
It is headed by an advisory committee of 
seven, the honorary chairman of which 
is Rt. Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, Rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The librarian of 
the College, Miss Ann C. Fox, is Secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The membership of The Friends of the 
Cardinal Hayes Library includes a num- 
ber of the leading Catholics of New York 
City, among whom are such notable 
names as Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, Frances 
Taylor Patterson, Carroll Hayes, Thomas 
F, Farrell, and Judge John J. Fitzgerald. 
Among the distinguished out-of-town 
members are Most Rev. James E. Kearney, 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., and Sister 
Mary Madeleva, C. S.C. 

The society plans to issue a publication 
chronicling the progress of the library and 
the growth of its holdings. The next 
gathering is scheduled for May 21st, when 
a Catholic Book Day exhibit and program 
will be held in the Cardinal Hayes 
Library. 


WANTED. 
Professional assistant in a university li- 


brary wants work in a Catholic university 
library so that he can continue graduate 


work. 


ate 


News and Notes 


OrFiciaL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
CaTHOLic PeRriopicaL INDEX 
The following C. P. I. budget is ap- 
proved with the understanding that cur- 
rent indexing operations shall not be per- 
mitted to delay the appearance of the 

1930-33 cumulation (Decision No. 81): 
From C. L. A. funds: 

Salary to editor, July, 1938- 
Aug., 1939 
From returns from sales (the 
publisher carrying the ac- 
counts ) 

Rent for quarters at H. W. 
Wilson Co., July-Dec., 1938, 
at $5 per month, Jan.-Aug., 
1939, at $10 per month.......... 110.00 

Stationery ....... 25.00 

Copy paper a 18.85 

Postage ........ 25.00 
100.00 

1,000.00 
525.00 


$1,750.00 


Miscellaneous office expense.... 
Printing costs 
Clerical help -...... 


$3,553.85 
The periodicals for current indexing 
shall be selected by the editor, with the 
approval of the C. P. I. Advisory Board 
and the Executive Council, and the tabu- 
lated results shall be submitted to se- 
lected libraries for final voting (No. 81). 
This plan shall be executed as follows: 

l. Letters from the Editor to each of 
the members of the Executive 
Council and of the C. P. I. Ad- 
visory Committee, asking them to 
submit a list (by a specified date) of 
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periodicals they wish to have in- 
cluded in C. P. I. 

Results tabulated by Editor. 

List submitted to libraries in ap- 
proximately four States for voting 
for inclusion. 

Results tabulated, with notation of 
any listed as being desired by 
libraries. 

Final approval by Executive 
Council. 

All indexing shall be done at the H. 
W. Wilson Company by the Editor, with 
the exception of periodicals which are 
extremely technical, etc. (No. 82). The 
list of periodicals for back indexing shall 
correspond with the list for current index- 
ing in so far as feasible, but the indexing 
of defunct titles in the original list shall 
be completed for the issues appearing 
since 1933. (No. 83). Cooperating in- 
dexers shall be employed for the back 
indexing. (No. 84). Material shall be 
held until all is on hand from January, 
1934-date of first quarterly, for a single 
cumulation. (No. 85). 

OrEGON-WASHINGTON AND PORTLAND 

UNIrTs. 

Representatives from thirty-two Catho- 
lic institutions, the largest number ever 
to attend a Catholic library meeting in 
Portland, met at Blessed Sacrament 
School Library, Saturday, March 11. The 
meeting was a joint session of the Oregon- 
Washington Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association and the Portland Unit, with 
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the main topic centering on the selection 
of books for young people from the moral 
standpoint. Reverend Theodore Mehling, 
C.S.C., director of studies at University 
of Portland, gave a scholarly and practical 
discourse on the principles underlying 
censorship of books, while Sister Rose 
Monica, S. H. N., Cathedral School prin- 
cipal, discussed individual titles of the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club. Mary Francis 
Luckeroch, junior from Marylhurst Col- 
lege, gave the student reader’s point of 
view. 


The panel discussion, with Sister Mary 
Eugenia, S.S. M., Chairman, brought out 
the opinion that the term “spotted,” is 
unfair to an author—that a book is either 
morally good or morally bad. Sister M. 
Ethelind, S.H. N., and Mother Mary, of 
Good Counsel, S. H.C. J., gave excellent 
talks on the psychological approach to 
“selling” good literature to the child as 
well as the means of preventing him from 
being exposed to the evil in certain books. 
The opinion was expressed that there are 
two points at least to consider in the 
selection of books—puritanism and “im- 
puritanism”—both undesirable. 


A full complement of officers and 
members of the Executive Council were 
elected at this first regular meeting of the 
Oregon-Washington Regional Unit, which 
now claims thirty members. Those elect- 
ed included Brother David, C.S.C., 
Portland, Oregon, Chairman; Sister M. 
Albertine, O.P., Seattle, Washington, 
Vice-chairman; Sister M. Ellen, O.S. F., 
Portland, Oregon, Secretary-treasurer, and 
Sister M. Catherine Eileen, Marylhurst, 
Oswego, Oregon, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. The newly elected members of the 
Executive Council are Sister M. Lourdina, 
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O.P., Tacoma, Washington; Mother 


Mary, of Good Counsel, S. H.C. J., Port- 
land, and Sister M. Liliosa, Portland. 


New York-New Jersey UNIT. 

The members of the New York-New 
Jersey Unit met at the Catholic Book 
Club, Inc., on Saturday, March 18, 1939, 
The speakers of the afternoon were Dr. 
William A. FitzGerald, President-elect of 
the Catholic Library Association, who 
spoke on the aims and needs of the 
C.L.A., and Dr. Eric M. von Kuhnelt- 
Leddihn, author of Gates of hell, etc., 
who gave a most interesting analysis of 
European backgrounds in his talk entitled 
“What is Europe?” 

At the meeting, plans were made for 
a membership campaign, and _ the 
Chairman appointed members to canvass 
the various groups for prospective mem- 
bers. An announcement was also made 
of a bridge party to be held at the 
Brooklyn Preparatory School some time 
in May for the benefit of the Catholic 
Library Association. 


WEsTERN New YorK CONFERENCE. 

The fourteenth meeting of the West- 
ern New York Catholic Librarians Con- 
ference was held Saturday afternoon, 
March 11, at Mount St. Joseph Academy. 
Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S. J., Chair- 
man of the conference, presided. About 
twenty-five Catholic educational institu- 
tions were represented. 

Opening the discussion on “The value 
of reviews of historical books made by 
non-professionals,” Sister St. Mary, of 
Holy Angels Academy, stated that re- 
views of historical works made by any 
but a professional historian could have 
very little value, and therefore it would 

(Concluded on page 236) 


New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
CatHo.ic Book CLuB 
March, 1939 
Hurvey, Doran. Herself (Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley). Longmans, $2.00. 
Noted in C. L. W. March, 1939, p. 208. 
Pro Book CLus 
March-April 
Boys, 10-14. Doorry, ELeanor. The microbe 
man. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 
Fascinating and colorful picture of the great Pasteur 


who discovered the cure for rabies and for many 
baffling ills of mankind. 

Girls, 10-14. Simon, C. M. 
Dutton. $2.00. 

Charming home story for girls of an American 
family, and their mother and father. 

Younger Children. WHEELER, Opat. Franz 
Schubert and his merry friends. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Delightfully illustrated and written. This is a 
lovely book, indeed, for the younger children on 
the great Schubert. 
Book ASSOCIATES 
April 

Steuart, R. H. S.J. In divers manners. 
Longmans. $2.00. 

Spiritual essays centered around the Incarnation. 


REFERENCE 
Annuaire général catholique: clergé—commu- 
nautes — enseignement — OoeuvTes, en France. 
Edition juillet, 1938. Paris, P. Lethielleux. 

Pp. lxxviii, 1439. 160 francs. 
Complete directory of the hierarchy and clergy of con- 
tinental and colonial France, the teaching and monastic 
orders, and all Catholic organizations directed by the 
French. It is subdivided as follows: a list of the 
Catholic hierarchy of France, dioceses in alphabetical 
order, statement of parishes and of their members either 
in service or retired, a list of all educational estab- 
lishments, the names of all professors therein, a list of 
religious orders of men and women; the address, 
designation and purpose of Catholic organizations, 
especially of those with a charitable or social char- 

acter. Extremely useful in any large library. 


Nationa CaTHotic WELFARE CONFERENCE. Dept. 
oF Epucation. Catholic colleges and schools in 
the United States: Directory. Washington, D. 

, The Author. $1.75. 

The 1938 Directory, the most comprehensive issued in 
recent years, gives a complete list, by dioceses, of all 
universities, colleges, normal schools, high schools, 
boarding academies, boarding schools for young chil- 
dren, military schools, high schools for negroes, Indian 
mission schools. schools for the blind, the deaf an 
hard of hearing, and of diocesan superintendents of 
schools. This is Part IV in the biennial survey of 
Catholic schools; other parts are available at 25 cents 
eac 

Spamer, Apotr. Das kleine Andachtsbild. New 
York, B. Westermann Co., Inc. Pp. 334, plus 
218 plates. $7.50. 


rich and beautiful portrayal of the epic of the 
humble holy picture in scholarly German. Though 


Bright morning. 
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chiefly confined to the development of the holy pic- 
ture in the German speaking countries, it really sug- 
gests its development and influence throughout the 
world. A fine introduction describes previous studies 
of the holy picture since its presumable birth under 
Gregory the Great (590-604). The various chapters 
trom the fourteenth to the twentieth incidentally throw 
a great many interesting sidelights on the Reformation 
and Counter-reformation and on the growth of Cath- 
olic and European culture in general. 

Aside from excellent indexes there is a register of the 
chief holy picture collections in central Europe. In 
addition to fifty-three illustrations in the text, there 
are 218 plates with 314 illustrations, often richly 
colored. The chief types of pictures are represented 
and furnish rich suggestions, not only to those who 
want to use holy pictures, but also to those who are 
making them. 


PHILOSOPHY. CONDUCT, 


BreMOND, ANopRE, S.J. Philosophy in the making; 
a study in wonder and order. Benziger. $1.75. 
Popular introduction to philosophy, stressing develop- 
ment of ideas from the caveman to Aristotle, with a 
supplementary chapter on Descartes as the originator 

of modern philosophy. 

Cox, Ionatius W., S.J. Liberry; its use and abuse, 
being the principles of ethics, basic and applied. 
Fordham University Press. $3.50. 

Second, revised edition, in one volume, of a standard 
college text in ethics. 

McGitt, Mary E. Into a man’s world: talks with 
business girls. With a preface by Most Rever- 
end John Francis Noll, and an introduction by 
Reverend Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press. Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 

Advice to girls on business etiquette and Christian 
conduct. The author is Women's Interest and Literary 
Editor of Our Sunday Visitor 


RELIGION 


Moore, THomas H., S.J. Beyond the altar rail. 


Fordham University Press. $1.25. 
Explanation of “the meaning which hides beneath the 
symbolism of the Mass. Its two main sources of in- 
formation (are) the theology of the Sacrifice and its 
licurgy”’ 

Murray, 

Longmans. $2.40. 
Searching enalysis of the opposition between paganism 
(atheism, humanism, etc.) and Christianity, showing 
the effects of their different Weltanschauung and the 
reason for paganism’s failure. The author, daughter 
of Professor Gilbert Murray, is a recent convert to 
Catholicism and this book is her Apologia, minus 
biographical details. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The modern social and economic order. A sym- 
posium specially written for Our Sunday Visi- 
tor. Our Sunday Visitor Press. Cloth, $1.50; 


paper, $1.00. 

Articles by leading authorities dealing: (1) with 
modern governments, such as our own democracy an 
its antitheses, Communism and Fascism; (2) with the 
Industrial and Economic order which, approaching 
collapse, is in sore need of modification and soaetacioens 
(3) with the respective rights of Capital and La 

and the friendlier relations which should exist os 


The good pagan’s failure. 
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tween employer and employee; (4) with Labor Unions 
for both skilled and unskilled factory and mill workers, 
and the objectives sought through unionization; (5) 
with the subjects of banking and money; (6) with the 
problems of the farmer and his relation to the city 


workers.” 
EDUCATION 
Mariqug, Prerre J. The philosophy of Christian 


education. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

A traditional treatment of the philosophy of educa- 
tion by the professor of history and philosophy of 
education of Fordham University. The superficial 
treacment of the influence of Dewey's instrumentalism 
and the neglect of some more recent researches of 
educational scientists indicate that our author is not 
only “‘antifaddist’’ but that he is also dated. 


PHILOLOGY 


Grmporn, (Brother) D. THomas, F.S.C. The syn- 
tax of the simple cases in St. Hilary of Poitiers. 


Catholic University Press. $2.00. 
Doctoral dissertation; No. 54 in the Patristic studies 


seTics. 
LITERATURE 
Power, (Sister) Mary James, S.S.N.D. Poets at 
prayer. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
Proposes “‘to discover the attitude toward religion of 
some of the generally acknowledged leaders in con- 
temporary English and American poetry’. Divides 
the fourteen poets of the study “in three groups: 
pagans or lovers of earthly beauty, puzzled seekers 
after God, and those notably Christian’’. 


BIOGRAPHY 


WeEISMANTEL, LEo. The mantle of mercy. Tr. by 
Albert Paul Schimberg. Bruce. $2.00. 
Well-writren, lively biography of St. Vincent de Paul; 
for adolescents of high school age. 


YOUR LIBRARY 


should have our catalogues of 
old, out-of-print, and rare books. 
Catalogues sent gratis in the fol- 
lowing fields: 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
GENEALOGY & LOCAL 
HISTORY 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FIRST EDITIONS 


If you would like to receive any 
of these catalogues, please let us 
know your special interests. 


Goodspeed’s 


BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
18 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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JUVENILE 
Biste. The great story. From the Douay version 
of the Holy Bible. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 


The story of Christ's life in a continuous narrative 
and in the exact wording of the Douay Bible, selected 
from the four evangelists. Fifteen full-page colored 
reproductions from old masters contribute greatly to 
an excellent book for children or adults. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 

CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from page 234) 
not be practical to include a work so re- 
viewed in any worth while bibliography. 
However, it was pointed out that an 
author’s bias, anti-Catholic or otherwise, 
can usually be detected by any alert 
reader. 

Sister M. Georgia, of Sacred Heart 
Academy, pointed out that original docu- 
ments concerning Spanish exploration 
and settlement in America are usually 
copies of petitions made to Spanish rulers 
to abolish the evil practices of a few in- 
dividuals, but deplored by the great ma- 
jority of the colonists. Reverend Bernard 
]. Magee, of the Little Seminary, called 
attention to the modern trend in bio- 
graphical and historical works, especially 
those concerning the “Founding Fathers.” 
“When facts of history are presented in 
their real setting, how much of the un- 
pleasant truth of history should be pre- 
sented to high school pupils?” he asked. 
“Many of the modern works are not in- 
centives to patriotism. They influence 
pupils to become suspicious of all govern- 
ment officials.” 

Members of the conference decided 
that it would be more practical to have 
fewer but more detailed reviews; that the 
bibliography would be more dependable 
if several members reported on the same 
work. Plans were made for such reviews 
to be given at the next meeting. 

The next meeting of the conference 


will be held May 13, at Villa Maria 
Academy. 
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Book Reviews 


Report of the Committee, February, 1938. 
Advisory Committee on Education. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xi, 243. 
$0.35. 

The Federal Government and education. A 
summary. G. P. O., 1938. Pp. 31. $0.10. 


Organization and administration of public edu- 
cation. By Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. 
Gilmore. G. P. O., 1938. Pp. ix, 183. $0.20. 
(Staff study No. 2.) 


Federal aid and the tax problem. By Clarence 
Heer. G. P. O., 1939. Pp. ix, 101. $0.15. 
(Staff study No. 4). 


Principles and methods of distributing Federal 
aid for education. By Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 
Lawler, and Associates. G. P. O., 1939. Pp. ix, 
99. $O.2C. (Staff study No. 5.) 


The extent of equalization secured through 
state school funds. By Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey. G. P. O., 1938. Pp. viii, 55. 
$0.15. (Staff study No. 6.) 


Selected legal problems in providing Federal 
aid for education. By Robert R. Hamilton. G. 
P. O., 1938. Pp. ix, 71. $0.15. (Staff study 
No. 7.) 


Vocational education. By John Dale Russell 


and Associates. G. P. O., 1938. Pp. x, 325. 
$0.40. (Staff study No. 8.) 


Vocational rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled. By Lloyd E. Blauch. G. P. O., 1938. 
Pp. ix, 101. $0.15. (Staff study No. 9.) 


Library service. By Carleton B. Joeckel. G. 
P. O., 1938. Pp. viii, 107. $0.15. (Staff studv 
No. 11.) 


The National Youth Administration. By 
Palmer ©. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 
G. P. O., 1938. Pp. x, 121. $0.15. (Staff study 
No. 13.) 


Educational activities of the Works Progress 
Administration. By Doak S. Campbell, et al. 
G. P. O., 1939. Pp. xiv, 185. $0.25. (Staff 
study No. 14.) 
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SOUND CONTROL in New 
Mother Irene Gill Library 


Kalite Acoustical Plaster helps students 
concentrate in the handsome new 
Mother Irene Gill Memorial Library of 
the College of New Rochelle. One of 
many outstanding applications of this 
Certain-teed product! 


Whether it’s plaster, wallboard, roofing, 
shingles, insulating board or fibre board 
that’s needed, Certain-teed stands for 
quality building products. 


Cortain-teed 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES F. ZWEIFEL 
& CO., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERS 
114 East 32Np Street, New York 
LExington 2-1380 


Staten Island Office: 30 Bay Street 
Glbralter 7-1300 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also genealogies, town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of wants — no 
obligation. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
We specialize in Catholic and Religious books 


(We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. C New York City 
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Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Nearly half a century of 
personally supervised service to 
Libraries everywhere has resulted 

in Rademaekers Standard 

Bindings becoming the basis 

of comparison.” 


William H. Rademaekers 
President 


We Supply All 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 

Promptly and at Lowest Prices 

Current and in print books, 

standard sets, ency~lopedias, etc., 

also furnished at astonishingly 

low prices. A test Want List 

will convince you of our superior 
service. 

NATIONAL 
BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Library Agents 
321 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The Newman Book Shop 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
AND IMPORTERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
New Books of all Publishers, both American 
and Foreign, promptly supplied. Catalogs of 


New and Second-hand Catholic books issued 
monthly. Catholic books bought for cash. 
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Public education in the District of Columbia 
By Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. G. P. O, 
1938. Pp. x, 99. $0.20. (Staff study No. 15.) 

In 1936 the President appointed the Advisory 
Committee on Education to study Federal aid for 
vocational education. Early in 1937 the Commit- 
tee’s assignment was expanded to cover “the 
general relation of the Federal Government to 
education.” This Report, together with the indi- 
vidual studies (now being published) on which 
it is based, presents a complete picture of Ameri- 
can education, a picture that is often depressing 
since it portrays great inequalities of educational 
opporunity, particularly among the Negroes, the 
Southern and the rural sections of the United 
States. In order to remedy educational deficien- 
cies, the Committee recommends Federal grants 
to public schools and _ institutions, such as 
libraries. Although the report emphasizes the 
need for increased and equalized educational 
opportunity, it does not advocate granting funds 
to private schools except indirectly by allowing 
Participation in use of transportation and health 
facilities, and more directly by providing reading 
materials and scholarships, (Report, p. 198). Our 
opinion of this aspect is discussed editorially in 
this issue. 

Although we disagree with the limitation of 
funds to so-called “public” institutions, we com- 
mend the Committee for its thorough investiga- 
tion and its clear presentation of a detailed, com- 
plicated problem. 


. . « List of subject heading for information file. 
Fourth ed. Compiled ... by Lois Wenman and 
Dorothy G. Richardson. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1938. Pp. 119. $1.25. 


This invaluable manual combines a sixteen-page 
description of the methods employed in main 
taining the 140,000 item Information File of 
clippings and the 68,000 item Pamphlet Col 
lection of the Newark Public Library, with a one 
hundred page list of subject headings and Refer 
from references. There are approximately 250 
New Jersey headings and over 200 Newark head- 
ings which will prove suggestive to any library 
maintaining an extensive collection of local and 
state material. In the “Time Study” section, we 
note the interesting facts that, “Averaged from 
start to finish, checking papers, clipping, dating, 
subject heading, stamping and filing, a clipping 
can reach the files in little more than four min 
utes. Pamphlets are classified, banded and 
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stamped, ready for filing in about five minutes 
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each. 


College and university library service: Trends, 
standards, appraisal, problems. Papers presented 
at the 1937 Midwinter meeting of the American 
Library Association; edited by A. F. Kuhlman. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 
159. $2.50. 


“These papers were presented... by four 
groups: College Librarians of the Middle West, 
Normal School and Teachers’ College Librarians, 
Periodicals Section and University and Reference 
Librarians’ Round Table.” Since the subjects 
are so varied, we can do little but indicate the 
contents and recommend the book to all insti- 
tutions of higher education as a_ stimulating 
presentation of current problems. 


General Contents: 1. Trends in the use of 
university and college libraries. 2. College li- 
brary standards as recently set up by the North 
Central 3. An appraisal of the 
reserve book system in colleges and universities. 
4. What the various states are doing in coopera- 
tive regional bibliography. 5. Problems pre- 
sented by indexing and abstracting services of 
periodical literature. 6. The challenge presented 
by the increasing need for the training of school 


Association. 


librarians. 


Public documents. Edited by Jerome K. Wil- 
ae Archives and libraries. Edited by A. F. 
Kuhlman. Papers presented at the 1938 Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 
429. $5.00. 


The fact that this is the sixth in the series of 
volumes on public documents and archives is 
sufficient evidence that the papers are valuable to 
any large library with collections of government 
documents or MSS. Partial contents: Foreign 
documents and general problems. Training for 
public document work. What must it include 
The preservation 
and _ archives. 


for essential library service? 
of local historical manuscripts 
Principles for the selection of materials for pres- 
Organization and preservation of manu- 
script collections. Organization and preservation 
of near-print material. Essentials in the repair 
and preservation of public archival and private 
manuscript material. 


ervation. 


Book Reviews 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
in Latin and English 


By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance 
and 
Rev. Francis Augustine 


Walsh, O.S.B. 


Monk of St. Anselm's Priory, Washington, D. C. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATED STUDY PLAN 


‘Read Mass With the Priest’ 
By REV. WILLIAM R. KELLY, Pu.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
New York 


To which is added a Supplement comprising an 
explanation of: “‘The Ecclesiastical Year and the 
Sacred Liturgy’; “Short Accounts of Certain 
Feasts and Brief Lives of the Saints’’ contained in 
this Missal, a “Glossary of Liturgical Terms’’, with 
a “Description of the Symbolic Representations”’ 
and a “Collection of Communion and Other 
Prayers for Private Devotion’’. 

n a word, this is the most simply arranged 
complete Missal published. It is true to the 
“Missale Romanum”. Everybody can learn to use 
it without difficulry. The “Low Mass Ceremony” 
alone is given in the “Ordinary of the Mass’’. 
No confusion. High and Requiem Mass” 
rubrics are separated but approximate to parts 
concerned. Twenty specially designed ‘“‘Mass Pic- 
tures’, licurgically correct, juide the reader in 
“the Ordinary’. Eighteen other full-page illustra- 
tions and many symbolic head-and-tail pieces orna- 
ment the book and inspire the reader to devotion. 


195-2001 


Im. LEA. LEVANT Gr. Limp 
RETAIL, $3.25 


Im. LEA. SIMIAN Gr. Lime 
RETAIL, $4.00 


195-3015R Am. Limp REO EoGEs 
RETAIL, $6.00 


DISCOUNT TO PRIESTS AND RELIGIOUS, 20°. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF BINDINGS AND PRICES 


1792 1939 
BENZIGER BROTHERS 


New York, 26-28 Park Place; Boston, 106 Chauncy 
Se.; Cincinnati, 429 Main St.; Chicago, 205-207 
W. Washington St.; San Francisco, 758 Mission St. 


BOOKS... 
BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 


KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 


Certified Library Bindery 
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B. Westermann 
Company, Inc. 


20 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: BRyant 9-5633 
Opposite Rockefeller Center 


To be published shortly: 
French Bargain Catalogue 
No. 2 


Sets and Individual Volumes in the 
French Language selected from 
our extensive stock. 


Catalogue of 
Spanish American and 


Portuguese Literature 


Mainly duplicates from the PatHa 
LECTION. About 600 volumes, among 
them various editions of the National 
Epos of Portugal “Los Lusiades”, both 
in its original language and in transla- 
tions in a number of foreign languages. 


Your early reservations for free 
copies are invited 


Catalogue of French Books 
on the 
French Revolution and 
Napoleon 


coming from the library of 
F. A. AULARD 


the eminent historian of the French 
Revolution 


Reference Works, Original 
Revolutionary Papers, 
Monographs 


Including a number of pamphlets on 
the Relation between the Church 
and State in France. 


Music Catalogue No. 3 


Autographs, Scores with dedications, 
manuscripts, Original editions, Orches- 
tral and Vocal scores, Facsimile edi- 
tions, History, Theory, Practical Music, 
Portraits. 


Free copies upon request 
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The Catholic Library World 


Fargo, Lucile. Activity book for school libraries; 
drawings by Helen S. Gleason. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1938. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

According to the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, the activity program is not a new idea; 
Saint Thomas Aquinas consistently stressed the 
principle of “self-development through self-ac- 
tivity’. However, in view of the modern em- 
phasis on aspects of the activity program, this 
recent interpretation as it relates to the modern 
school library is admirably timed. Here are found 
definite prescriptions on “how to initiate, carry 
on, and complete specific activities which center 
in or hinge upon the library”—such as attractive 
suggestions for auditorium and assembly, curricu- 
lum subject activities ranging from arts and crafts 
through vocational guidance, with games, con- 
tests and drills to lend variety and vitality. 

The book is by no means a substitute for 
originality for professional librarianship but rather 
a practical supplement to the two titles previously 
published by the same author, namely, The li- 
brary in the school, and Program for the elemen- 
tary school library. It should prove a treasure- 
trove to the busy school librarian always alert to 
the necessity of integrating the classroom and the 
library. 


Manley, Marian C., comp. The special library 
profession and what it offers; surveys of fifteen 
fields. New York, Special libraries association, 
1938. $1.00. 

The editor of Special Libraries has reprinted a 
selected series of twenty-six articles which ap 
peared in that periodical from September, 1934, 
through the July-August, 1938, issues. With the 
exception of the first article on the history of the 
movement and a definition of terminology, all 
are chronologically arranged and follow a more 
or less definite pattern of development covering 
the history of their types, organization, value, 
staff detail, salaries, work, collections, publicity 
and the future. This kaleidoscopic view of li- 
brary specialization as it is known by the special- 
ist-authors, represents, among others, the business 
and newspaper libraries, art museums, chemical, 
bank, and religious libraries, and the engineering 
library. A valuable feature of each article is the 
subject bibliography Two obvious 
omissions, however, are the music and law li- 
braries which would seem to merit more atten- 
tion than some of the fields represented in the 


appended. 


survey. 
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The Science of LIBRARIANISM 


ing ecards that are inferior to Library Bu- 


Successful scientists, check carefully on 
even the smallest details. That's why 
they’re successful! Likewise, successful 
librarians find time to check the small 
things which make the library run smooth- 
ly. efficiently — with no confusion and a 


maximum of service. 


From the small but extremely important 
Catalog Cards to the large specially de- 
signed Charging Desks you can be sure 
of benefiting from modern research if 
you specify “Library Bureau” for all 
your library requirements. Here’s an ex- 


ample: 


CATALOG CARDs .. 


You could, for instance, gamble on the 
necessity of rewriting your catalog by buy- 


reau quality. You might save a few pen- 
nies and then spend hundreds of dollars 
in replacing and recopying cards that 


have worn out! 


Library Bureau Catalog Cards last longer 
because they are properly made from 
new, clean, 100° rag stock and not weak- 
ened by strong cleansing bleaches or im- 
proper drying. Library Bureau loft dry- 
ing allows natural and even shrinkage 
. « » medium length fibre gives stiffness, 
strength, snap, resiliency and excellent 


erasive quality. 


Ease of handling and fingering is assured 
because all Library Bureau Catalog Cards 
are uniformly cut year after vear by ro- 


tary cutters with microscopic adjustments. 


Rigid research gets results!—You can’t buy better than Library Bureau for all your needs. 


Library Bureau) picision og Remington Rand Ine. 


AS 
Mat ANGAN 


